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Art. 1. — Navarrete's Life of Cervantes. 

Vida de Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra, escrita e ilmtrada 
con varias noticias y documentos ineditos pertenecientes 
a la historia y literatura de su tiempo, por D. Martin 
Fernandez de Navarrete. Madrid, 1819. 1 vol. 8vo. 

Life of Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra, with Blustrations 
from unpublished Manuscripts relating to the History and 
Literature of his time. 

Cervantes in his lifetime was neglected by his country- 
men, and the grave had long closed over him, before they 
became so far sensible of the lustre which they derived from 
his genius, as to collect with care the scanty materials for his 
biography. 

The English accounts of him are meagre. The best which 
we have seen is the one by Lockhart, prefixed to the edition 
ofMotteux's translation of Don Quixote, printed at Edinburgh 
in 1822. 

In the year 1819, Navarrete, a Spanish scholar, well known 
for the light which he has thrown on the life and labors of 
Columbus, and the early history of Spanish maritime discovery, 
published at Madrid a new life of his illustrious countryman, 
accompanied with many documents, never before printed, 
which serve to illustrate various passages in his history. As 
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this account has not been translated, we have thought that a 
notice of it might not be uninteresting to our readers. 

Cervantes was bom in Alcala de Henares, of a noble but 
poor family, and was the youngest of four children. Navarrete 
does not fix precisely the date of his birth. His parents were 
married in 1540 and his baptism took place in October 1547, 
so that he was probably born in that year. From early youth 
he manifested a strong inclination towards poetry and works 
of invention, great application, and so much curiosity that he 
was in the habit of reading the scraps of paper which he found 
in the streets. He had also a great fondness for the theatre. 
He studied grammar and polite letters under a respectable 
ecclesiastic named Juan Lopez de Hoyos, who, being employed 
to assist in the composition of the allegories, hieroglyphics, 
and inscriptions, to be placed in the church where the obsequies 
of the queen Isabella de Valois were to be celebrated in 
October, 1568, called in the aid of his pupils, among whose 
compositions those of Cervantes were distinguished. As Juan 
Lopez did not come to Madrid till January, 1568, when Cer- 
vantes was above twenty years old, the latter must have pre- 
viously studied under some other master, or in some other 
place, and in fact it is known that he did study two years at 
Salamanca. At the time of the death of Queen Isabella, 
when Cervantes was in Madrid, an envoy from the court 
of Rome, named Julio Aquaviva y Aragon, son of the 
Duke of Atri, arrived in the same city, bearing a message of 
condolence to Philip II., on the occasion of the death of his 
son Don Carlos. This envoy is described as fond of men of 
letters ; and since Cervantes mentions having been in his ser- 
vice in Rome as valet de chambre, it is probable that he be- 
came acquainted with him on the occasion of his mission to 
Madrid, and being admitted into his family at that time, 
accompanied him to Italy. 

Cervantes did not remain long in this situation, for, in the 
following year, we find him a private soldier in the Spanish 
troops in Italy. He soon had an opportunity to distinguish 
himself, for the Grand Turk Selim II., in violation of his 
treaties with Venice, having invaded the island of Cyprus, 
which belonged to that power, during a period of profound 
peace, the Venetians implored the aid of the Christian 
princes, especially of the Pope, Pius V., who immediately pre- 
pared his galleys for service, under the command of Marco 
Antonio Colonna, Duke of Paliano. The papal fleet, having 
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formed a junction with the fleets of Spain and Venice, entered 
the waters of the Levant in the summer of 1 570, with the 
view of restraining the progress of the Turks ; but, owing to the 
disputes and indecision of the commanders of the confederated 
forces, the Turks were allowed to take Nicosia by assault, the 
season passed without Cyprus being relieved, and the arma- 
ments, having suffered much from tempests, were obliged to 
retire into their respective ports. Cervantes served during the 
expedition as a private soldier, under the command of Colonna, 
probably on board of one of the galleys of Naples, in which 
city he passed the winter after the return of the expedition. 

The court of Rome now united the various princes of 
Europe against the Turks, and on the 20th of May, 1571, the 
celebrated League was concluded between the Pope, the king 
of Spain and the State of Venice. Don John of Austria, 
natural son of Charles V., was appointed commander in 
chief of the fleets and armies of the confederacy. The 
forces, both military and naval, were immediately assembled 
at Messina. On the 15th of September the allied fleets set 
sail. After relieving Corfu, they fell in with the Turkish 
armada on the morning of October the 7th, in the neighborhood 
of Lepanto. 

At this time, Cervantes being ill of a fever, his captain 
and comrades urged him not to take part in the action, butjie 
answered that he would rather die fighting for God and his king, 
than remain under cover to preserve his life at the expense of 
his honor. He then requested the captain to place him in 
the post of most danger. His wish was granted, and the ex- 
ample of his courage so animated the other soldiers in the 
galley that they alone killed five hundred Turks, among whom 
was the commander of the flag ship of Alexandria, and took 
the royal standard of Egypt. Cervantes received in this action 
three gunshot wounds, two in the back and one in the left 
hand, (in consequence of the last, his left arm was disabled for 
life,) and contributed his full share to the complete victory of 
the Christians. He was accustomed ever after to speak of 
this battle as exceeding in glory all others, past, present or to 
come, and to declare that he considered his participation in it 
cheaply purchased at the price of his wounds. 

These wounds detained him at Messina until the end of 
April, 1572, when he joined the forces under the command of 
Colonna, and served in the Levant during the operations of that 
year. In the winter the Spanish forces remained in Messina, 
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and preparations were made for the campaign of the next 
spring. The Venetians having concluded a separate treaty 
with the Porte in March, 1573, the plans of the confederates 
were changed, and an expedition against Tunis was resolved 
upon. On the 24th of September, the ships sailed from Pa- 
lermo, with twenty thousand men on board, among whom was 
Cervantes. The troops disembarked on the 8th and 9th of 
October, and Tunis was immediately abandoned to them. 
Don John returned to Spain, leaving a garrison in the city. 
After his departure, the Turks collected a large army to recap- 
ture the place. The ships which Don John despatched to aid 
the garrison were driven off the coast by storms, and he met 
with a similar fate when he went in person to relieve the 
place, being obliged to seek shelter in the ports of Sicily from 
the violence of the hurricanes. Meanwhile Tunis was taken, 
and Don John returned to Naples. Cervantes remained with 
his fellow soldiers in Sicily, till the summer of 1575, when he 
obtained permission to revisit his country. 

During the period of his service, Cervantes had visited the 
principal cities of Italy, — Genoa, Lucca, Florence, Rome, Na- 
ples, Palermo, Messina, Ancona, Venice, Ferrara, Parma, 
Placentia, and Milan, — of which he has given beautiful 
and accurate descriptions in his works. Italy was long the 
emporium of science, art and literature, owing to the influence 
of the Greek scholars, who had taken shelter there after the 
fall of Constantinople. The Spaniards, who held dominion 
over many of its states, maintained a frequent communication 
with the natives. Some of them resorted to Rome to obtain 
benefices, some to study at the university of Bologna, founded 
expressly for Spaniards by Cardinal Albornoz, some to serve in 
the garrisons and armies, and some to obtain the patronage of 
the viceroys, in the paths of jurisprudence or public life. Many 
Italians, on the other hand, went to Spain to visit the metropo- 
lis of their government, to enter into the service of their sove- 
reign, or to gain wealth by commerce. 

The olyect of Cervantes in returning to Spain was to solicit 
a reward for his services, and on this occasion he received from 
Don John of Austria highly recommendatory letters to the 
king, requesting his majesty to confer on him the command of 
one of the companies raised in Spain to serve in Italy, as he 
was a man of courage, and distinguished for his merit and his 
services. The viceroy of Sicily also recommended him in high 
terms. 
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He now embarked, with his brother Rodrigo, who had also 
served in the campaigns above mentioned, and with many- 
other mihtary men, to return to Spain, but, on the 26th 
of September, 1575, the vessel fell in with a squadron of 
galliots, under the command of Arnaute Mami, an Algerine 
captain ; was attacked by three of the corsairs, and after obsti- 
nately maintaining an unequal combat, in which Cervantes 
distinguished himself, was obliged to surrender, and was carried 
into Algiers with all on board. It is probable that he gives 
the circumstances of this engagement in the fifth book of the 
Galatea, in which he describes an action between the ship 
which was carrying Timbrio from Italy to Spain, and this same 
Arnaute Mami, who commanded the squadron which captured 
him. In the division of the captives, Cervantes fell to the 
share of Dali Mami, captain of the vessel which had borne the 
principal share in the action. The Moor, on finding the letters 
of recommendation which Cervantes carried from Don John of 
Austria and the Duke of Sesa, supposed that he was a man 
of high rank and reputation, and that a large ransom could be 
obtained for him. He therefore treated his captive with great 
harshness, loading him with chains, keeping him under guard, 
and harassing him in various other ways, that the misery of 
his situation might induce him to urge his relations vehemently 
to effect his redemption. A further object of this mode of 
treating captives, which was common among the Barbary cor- 
sairs, was to induce them to renounce their religion ; and the 
temptation was considerable, as the renegades received offices 
and dignities which gave them a great superiority over the na- 
tives of the country. But Cervantes remained unshaken and 
unseduced, and labored continually to devise means of escape 
for himself and his fellow captives. At length he prevailed 
on a Moor in whom he had confidence, to undertake to con- 
duct them by land to Oran, an enterprise which had been at- 
tempted by other captives without success. Having com- 
menced their march, they were abandoned on the first day by 
the Moor, and obhged to return to Algiers and the horrors of 
their captivity. Cervantes in particular found the rigor of his 
treatment much increased. 

About this time, when the year 1576 was considerably ad- 
vanced, some of his fellow captives were ransomed, and he was 
enabled to write to his parents, describing the miserable situa- 
tion of himself and his brother. Hisfather immediately pledged 
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all his property to obtain means for ransoming his sons, and 
the whole family were reduced to poverty. Cervantes, on re- 
ceiving the sum thus raised, began to treat with Dali Mami 
for his liberation, but the hopes of the Moor had been so 
much excited, that he would not accept the amount offered. 
Cervantes, however, was able to ransom his brother Rodrigo 
in August, 1577, and directed him, on his arrival in Spain, to 
send from the coasts of Valencia, Majorca, or Ivica, an armed 
ship to a point designated in the neighborhood of Algiers, 
which might receive him and other Christian captives. To 
facilitate the success of his brother's commission, he procured 
letters from two knights of the order of St. Juan, then captives 
in Algiers, addressed to the governors of the province and 
islands just mentioned, intreating them to aid in the execution 
of the plan. 

This project of escape had been in the mind of Cervantes 
for a long time, and he had taken the best measures in his 
power to secure its success. About three miles eastward from 
Algiers, and in the neighborhood of the sea, was a garden be- 
longing to the alcayde Hassan, a Greek renegade. This gar- 
den was under the care of a slave named Juan, a native of 
Navarre, who had prepared a cave in the most private part of 
it with much care. In this cave a number of Christian cap- 
tives concealed themselves under the direction of Cervantes, 
about the end of February, 1577. Others continued to join 
them, so that when Rodrigo Cervantes returned to Spain, the 
number of captives in the cave amounted to fourteen or fif- 
teen, all men of respectability, several of them Spanish knights. 
It is difficult to conceive how Cervantes, without being missed 
from the house of his master, governed this subterranean re- 
public, providing for the subsistence of all, and guarding against 
discovery. He was enabled to carry on his plan principally 
by the interest of the gardener in its success, as a means of re- 
covering his own liberty, and by the aid of another captive, 
called the Gilder, who had renounced Christianity, and after- 
wards returned to it. The gardener watched to prevent any 
one from entering the garden, and the other procured provis- 
ions for the party. After all concerned had been collected, 
and the time for the arrival of the ship drew nigh, Cervantes 
left the house of his master, and took refuge in the cave about 
the 20th of September, 1577. 
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A ship was equipped with great promptitude on the coast 
of Valencia or in Majorca, and put under the command of a 
certain Viana, who had been ransomed from captivity, and was 
brave, active, and acquainted with the coast of Barbary. He 
reached Algiers on the 28th of September, and in the night 
approached the part of the coast nearest the garden. While he 
was lying there, some Moors happened to pass by on the shore 
or in a fishing boat, and descrying the ship and the Christians 
through the darkness, began to call for aid so loudly that the 
crew of the ship were alarmed and put to sea. Renewing 
their attempt to approach the coast a short time afterwards, 
they were taken prisoners and the whole plan was frustrated. 

Meanwhile Cervantes and his companions were consoling 
themselves, for the hardships of their confined situation, with the 
hope of liberty, but all their hopes were soon destroyed by 
the treachery of the Gilder, on whom they were dependent. 
This hypocrite resolved to renounce again the Christian reli- 
gion, and on the last day of September, to ingratiate himself 
with Hassan, Bashaw of Algiers, disclosed to him his purpose 
and the hiding-place of the captives. The Bashaw was delight- 
ed with this intelligence, the captives being forfeited to him by 
the laws of Algiers, and immediately ordered the captain of his 
guard to take eight or ten mounted Turks, and twenty-four 
foot-soldiers with their swords and muskets, and some lancers, 
and to go under the guidance of the informer to the garden of 
the alcayde Hassan, and take possession of the Christians con- 
cealed, in the cave, and of the gardener. The order was exe- 
cuted, and in the midst of the confusion occasioned by the en- 
trance of the soldiers, Cervantes charged his companions to 
provide for their own safety by throwing the whole blame on 
him. While the soldiers were manacling the prisoners, Cer- 
vantes, calling the attention of all present, declared with a loud 
voice and a tranquil manner, that none of his comrades were to 
blame, for that he had persuaded them all to conceal them- 
selves, and had arranged the whole enterprise. The Turks, 
surprised by so generous and high-minded a confession, made 
at the risk of death and torture, sent a horseman to inform 
Hassan of what Cervantes had said, and received orders to 
shut up all the other captives in his baths, but to bring Cer- 
vantes before him. He was accordingly conducted, manacled 
and on foot, to the presence of Hassan, suffering on the way 
all sorts of insults and injuries from his guard and the rabble 
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of Algiers. In his examination, the Bashaw had recourse 
alternately to artifice and threats to induce him to disclose his 
accomplices. He was particularly desirous to make him accuse 
an ecclesiastic named Oliver, then employed in redeeming 
captives in Algiers for the crown of Aragon. But Cervan- 
tes steadily declared that he was the sole contriver of the 
plan, and neither directly nor indirectly compromised any 
other person. The Bashaw, wearied out by his constancy, 
contented himself with appropriating to his own use all the 
captives who had been seized. Cervantes he shut up in his 
baths, loading him with chains, and purposing to chastise 
him. Nothing but avarice prevented him from putting his 
prisoners to death. He saved their lives with a view to their 
ransom. Some of them, however, he was obliged to restore 
to their former masters. If Cervantes was one of these, as 
Haedo relates, he remained but a short time in the hands 
of Dali Mami ; since the Bashaw, either fearing the attempts 
which his ingenuity might suggest, or hoping to procure a great 
ransom for him, purchased him from his master for five hun- 
dred escudos. 

The Bashaw was covetous, suspicious and malignant, and 
withal so cruel and tyrannical, that his captives dreaded him 
as a fiend. Haedo gives a shocking account of his life and 
atrocities ; and Cervantes, speaking of the labor imposed on tbe 
captives in his baths, who were about two thousand, uses these 
words: 'Although we suffered from hunger and nakedness 
at times, and in fact almost always, yet nothing distressed us 
so much as the unheard-of cruelties of our master towards the 
Christians. Every day he hanged one, impaled another, cut 
off the ears of a third, and for such trivial causes, or so entire- 
ly without reason, that the Turks admitted that it was merely 
from pleasure at the sight of suffering, and because nature 
made him for a butcher of human kind.' 

In the baths of this monster, Cervantes remained chained 
and watched with great vigilance from the end of the year 
1577, but struggling continually to shake off the yoke. 
He at length found means secretly to despatch a Moor with 
letters for Don Martin de Cordoba, general of Oran, and other 
persons of distinction, resident in that place, requesting them 
to send some spies or trusty persons, with whom he and three 
other gentlemen, confined in the baths of the Bashaw might 
make their escape. The Moor departed to execute his com- 
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mission, but unfortunately, at his entrance into Oran, he was 
intercepted by some other Moors, who took possession of the 
letters which had been given him, and carried him back to 
Algiers, where Hassan, seeing the signature of Cervantes, or- 
dered the Moor to be impaled, and Cervantes to receive two 
thousand strokes. This sentence, however, was not executed, 
owing to strong intercession in his favor, although the barbarian 
at the same time ordered three other Spanish captives to be 
impaled in his presence for attempting to escape to Oran. 

Neither these repeated failures nor the great risk of a cruel 
death, could abate the spirit of Cervantes, or relax his desire 
to effect his own liberation and that of the other captives. 
In September, 1579, he met in Algiers a Spanish renegade, a 
native of Grenada, whose original name was Giron, but who 
had taken that of Abderraman on becoming a Mussulman. 
Cervantes, learning from his fellow-captives that this man had 
repented of his change of faith, and was desirous to return to 
his former country and religion, exhorted him repeatedly to 
reconcile himself to the Catholic church. By his aid he hoped 
to procure the means to transport himself to Spain, and hav- 
ing obtained from a Spanish merchant at Algiers, named 
Onofre Exarque, fifteen hundred doblas, the renegade Giron 
purchased a galley with twelve banks of oars, and fitted it for 
sea under the secret direction of Cervantes, who had agreed 
with seventy of the principal captives that they should hold 
themselves ready to embark as soon as notified. But when 
the moment of departure had nearly arrived, an ill-disposed 
individual discovered the whole design to the Bashaw. 

Hassan thought it best to conceal his knowledge of the plan, 
in order to apprehend the Christians in the fact, when he might 
punish them or take possession of them as forfeited to himself. 
But it was soon whispered about, that the plan was be- 
trayed, and the Christians were greatly alarmed, particularly 
Onofre Exarque, who apprehended the loss of his property, 
liberty and life ; as he supposed, that if Cervantes were taken, 
he should be put to the torture and compelled to disclose his 
accomplices. On this account, he pressed him strongly to 
embark for Spain in a ship which was on the point of sail- 
ing, offering to pay his ransom. But Cervantes, perceiving 
the cause of his uneasiness, and feeling how dishonorable it 
would be for him to leave his companions exposed to great 
danger, declined to accept his oiFer, and endeavored to tran- 
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quillize him by declaring that no torture,nor even death itself, 
would induce him to betray any of his associates, but that 
on the other hand he should take the whole blame upon him- 
self, in order to save them. 

Meanwhile Cervantes had left the house of his master, and 
secreted himself in the quarters of Diego Castellano, an old 
comrade of his, until it should be known what measures the 
Bashaw would take in consequence of the discovery of this 
plot. A few days after, proclamation was made, through the 
public crier, for Cervantes, and the punishment of death was 
denounced against any one who should conceal him ; upon 
which, fearing that his presence would expose his friend to 
danger, or that some other Christian might be put to the tor- 
ture on his account, he resolved to present himself to the Bashaw, 
and availed himself on this occasion of the services of a rene- 
gade, a native of Murcia, named Morato Raez Maltrapillo, an 
intimate friend of Hassan, whose intercession he hoped might 
be of use to him. As soon as he came into the presence of 
Hassan, the Bashaw began to inquire into the circumstances of 
the plot and the names of his accomplices, and, to terrify him, 
caused a rope to be put round his neck, and his hands to be 
tied behind him, as if he were on the point of being hanged ; 
but Cervantes remained perfectly calm, betrayed no one, and 
steadily and repeatedly declared that he alone had planned 
and arranged every thing, with four other gentlemen, who had 
since obtained their liberty, and that none of the other cap- 
tives were to know of the plot till the moment of its execu- 
tion. The replies which he made to the charges of Hassan 
were so ingenious and discreet, that, although not admitted as 
a justification, they yet served to moderate the anger of the 
savage, who contented himself for the time with banishing the 
renegade Giron to the Kingdom of Fez, and ordering Cervan- 
tes to be thrown into prison, where he was kept for five months 
chained, fettered, vigilantly guarded, and treated with the 
greatest rigor. 

It is certain that the diligence and sagacity shown by Cer- 
vantes, in contriving and conducting these conspiracies, and the 
courage and firmness with which he had four times met the 
danger of being impaled, burned alive, or in other ways put 
to a cruel death, for the sake of saving his companions, gained 
him such a reputation and made him so formidable in the eyes 
of the Algerines, that the Bashaw suspected him of meditating 
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an insurrection in Algiers, to destroy that asylum of the pirates 
of the Mediterranean. 

The example of two brave Spaniards, who had previously 
made the attempt, and the great number of captives, (more 
than twenty-five thousand) whose cooperation might be relied 
on, had in fact inspired him with the idea of taking possession 
of the city, and delivering it up to his sovereign Philip II. ; 
but the ingratitude and ill will of some of the conspirators frus- 
trated his plans. The severities of the Bashaw towards Cer- 
vantes were not therefore merely the effects of his cruel dis- 
position, but precautions for securing his own safety and that 
of his republic ; and he was accustomed to say, that if he could 
keep a good watch over that disabled Spaniard, he should con- 
sider his capital, his captives, and his vessels secure. Cer- 
vantes was aware of the Bashaw's feelings, and confessed that 
he was treated with a moderation foreign from the character 
of Hassan, and unlike his conduct towards the other slaves. 

The sufferings of Cervantes, particularly in the latter years 
of his captivity, were increased by the distressed condition of 
the city of Algiers. Hassan, from the time of his entering up- 
on the government, had monopolized all the provisions, which 
he sold at such prices as he saw fit ; the consequences of which 
were famine, disease, and so horrible a mortality among the 
poor of the country, that all the streets of the city were filled 
with the dead and the dying ; and though the Christian captives 
did not experience these calamities in their full force, on ac- 
count of the interest which their masters had in preserving 
their lives for the sake of their ransoms, their condition 
could not but be materially affected by such a state of distress, 
among a population so numerous and in a city so miserably 
regulated. About the same time, the formidable preparations 
which Philip H. was making for the conquest of Portugal, but 
without disclosing his object, spread terror among the leading 
men of Algiers, who imagined that the armament was intended 
for the reduction of their city ; so that they labored incessantly 
to strengthen and extend their fortifications, on which the 
Christian captives were compelled to work day and night. 
The captives were also guarded with additional strictness, un- 
til the entrance of the Spanish army into Portugal showed the 
true object of the armament. 

While Cervantes was trying such ingenious and hazardous 
methods to obtain liberty, his parents were laboring at Madrid 
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to effect his ransom. But their means having been exhaust- 
ed in ransoming his elder brother in 1577, they were una- 
ble to advance the sum required. Rodrigo Cervantes, there- 
fore, immediately after the arrival of his elder son in Spain, 
petitioned for a judicial inquiry into the character, circum- 
stances and services of his son Miguel and his own inability to 
ransom him. Such an examination was made, but before any 
thing was finally determined, the father died. Meanwhile two 
ecclesiastics were preparing to go to Algiers, by order of the 
Spanish authorities, to ransom captives. Their names were 
Juan Gil and Antonio de la Bella. Before these com- 
missioners, the mother and sister of Cervantes presented them- 
selves and put into their hands, the former two hundred and 
fifty ducats, the latter fifty, to aid in the ransom of a son and 
a brother. 

The ecclesiastics arrived at Algiers on the 29th of May, 1580, 
and immediately began to execute their commission. The 
difficulties which they met with in the case of Cervantes, de- 
layed them some time, since the Bashaw demanded a thousand 
escudos ioT him, double the price which he had paid, and 
threatened if this sum were not advanced that he would carry 
him to Constantinople, whither he was on the point of 
returning, the period of his government having expired. In 
fact, Cervantes had already been put on ship board, loaded 
with chains, when father Gil, pitying his situation, and fearing 
that he would lose forever the chance of recovering his free- 
dom, exerted himself so zealously for his liberation, that the 
Bashaw at length consented to receive five hundred escudos of 
gold. This sum was made up in part by money borrowed of 
the merchants, and Cervantes was finally allowed to disembark 
on the 19th of September, at the very moment when the 
Bashaw set sail for Constantinople. 

After regaining his liberty, Cervantes requested father Gil 
to have a formal inquiry made into his conduct during his resi- 
dence in Algiers, in order to clear his reputation from the 
charges which some ill-disposed individuals had preferred 
against him, before he should present himself in Spain to seek 
the reward of his services. A full examination was therefore 
made, and the result was highly honorable to him. Na- 
varrete, in this place, in further illustration of the merits of 
Cervantes, repeats the fact, already mentioned, that the Mus- 
sulmans at Algiers were accustomed to make great efforts to 
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seduce the young Christian captives to renounce their faith, 
and embrace Mohammedanism, clothing them splendidly, 
feasting them sumptuously, and using all sorts of enticing 
arts, prohibiting them at the same time from having inter- 
course v?ith the other Christians, and from practising the rites 
of their religion. When thesd means failed, they resorted to 
cruelty. Five young men, in the service of the principal Turks 
of Algiers, who had been thus induced to desert their faith, 
were prevailed upon by the earnest representationsof Cervantes 
to seek a reconciliation with the Catholic church, and, when at 
sea on an expedition with their masters, escaped, as he had 
suggested, to the shores of Christendom. While the Turks 
were in the habit of practising these arts on the higher class of 
their captives, the poorer sort were subjected to the most cru- 
el treatment, being compelled, after completing their domestic 
tasks, to labor on the public works of the city, or in other 
toilsome but lucrative employments, to earn money for their 
owners, and if they failed to furnish the daily demand, they 
were so ill-used that they sometimes became disabled for life, 
in which case they were dragged to the gates of the houses to 
beg for their support. Cervantes endeavored to alleviate the 
lot of these poor people, distributing among them all that he 
had or could collect, to give them the means of satisfying their 
own wants and the daily exactions of their masters. 

It appears likewise from the uniform testimony of the 
best witnesses, that Cervantes was strict in performing the 
duties of a Catholic Christian ; that his zeal led him many 
times to defend his religion, in the presence of infidels, at the risk 
of his life ; that he strengthened the faith of those whom he found 
lukewarm or discouraged ; that his nobleness of mind, agree- 
able manners, frankness of deportment, genius and good sense 
gained him many friends ; that his kindness and aiFability pro- 
cured him the favor of the multitude, while he preserved even 
in slavery the decorum becoming his station,; and that the com- 
missioners for redeeming the captives, sensible of his talents 
and accomplishments, treated him with great regard, and con- 
sulted him on the most difficult matters connected with their 
mission. 

During his captivity, Cervantes wrote some verses on sacred 
subjects, and it is not improbable that he may have composed 
some of his comedies at that period, since it is known that the 
captives in the baths were accustomed to celebrate certain fes- 
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tivals, on which occasions they represented dramas and recited 
passages from the poets. At the close of the year 1580, Cer- 
vantes set out for Spain with several of his late comrades in 
captivity, and in the summer of 1581, we find him embarked 
as a soldier on board the ships which were transporting the 
troops under the command of Don Lope Figueroa, to aid Don 
Pedro Valdes, who commanded a squadron sent to reduce 
Terceira and to protect the vessels which traded to India. But 
Valdes having failed in an attempt to land on Terceira, and 
the two commanders not being able to agree, each acted in- 
dependently, and both returned about the same time to the 
ports of Portugal, where the various Spanish squadrons were 
ordered to assemble to be prepared to act together the next 
year. Cervantes and his brother were afterwards present in 
an action which took place near the island of Terceira, on the 
25th and 26th of July, 1582, between the French and Spanish 
fleets. The Spaniards were victorious. The two brothers 
were also present in the summer of 1583 at the reduction of 
Terceira. 

During the stay of Cervantes in Portugal, he appears to 
have formed an illicit connexion, the fruit of which was a 
daughter, who accompanied him in his subsequent fortunes, 
and lived in his house even after his marriage. 

In all the countries which he visited in the course of his 
military career, he appears to have been a diligent and accu- 
rate observer, forming an acquaintance with their principal 
men of letters, studying their literature, their politics and man- 
ners, their merits and their faults, and thus acquiring the stores 
of knowledge, the strength and correctness of judgment, the 
grace and elegance of style, and the truth of description, which 
characterize his works. On his voyages he studied diligently 
the peculiar features of maritime Ufe> hence the variety of na- 
val adventures which he introduces, and the skill in the use of 
maritime terms, which distinguish him among all the Spanish 
writers. About this time he was ordered to Oran, undoubted- 
ly because the company to which he belonged was in garrison 
there, but the particulars of his residence in that place are not 
known. 

In the midst of so agitated a life he commenced, and about 
the end of the year 1583 completed the Galatea, the first 
work which he published, a pastoral adapted to the taste of 
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the time. Many of the shepherds in this tale appear to have 
been real characters, and Galatea herself a lady to whom he 
was attached, and whom he shortly after married. This pas- 
toral contains many fine situations and descriptions, but the 
shepherds are too learned and philosophical, and the episodes 
too numerous. It was not published till towards the close of 
1584. In December of that year, immediately after the pub- 
lication, he married a lady of a noble family in Esquivias. 

The love of polite learning, especially poetry, had diffused in 
that age, through the principal cities of Italy, a taste for acade- 
mies, which were founded and supported by men of eminence. 
The example was imitated in Spain during the reign of Charles 
v., and among the academies, which shed lustre on his court, 
the one which assembled in the house of the famous Her- 
nan Cortes was particularly celebrated. The first societies of 
this sort, however, seem not to have gained a permanent foot- 
ing in Spain, and perhaps expired with their founders, while in 
Italy they continued ,to flourish more and more. The exam- 
ple of the Italian academies induced a gentleman of distinction 
belonging to the Spanish court to establish a similar associa- 
tion, embracing the principal poets and men of letters resident 
in Madrid. Cervantes was probably one of the members. 

At this period of his life he wrote comedies to the number 
of twenty or thirty, which were all performed and well re- 
ceived, but Lope de Vega soon eclipsed all his countrymen in 
this branch of literature. 

It was not merely the love of poetry or the desire of fame 
which made Cervantes devote himself to the drama, but the 
necessity of exerting his talents for the support of his family. 
His labors and sufferings in the service of his country had not 
yet met with any recompense, he was more than forty years 
old, his left arm was disabled, and he found it difiicult to ob- 
tain a decent support. In the year 1588 he ceased to write 
for the stage, and removed to Seville, having obtained a small 
office under the commissary-general for supplying the fleets of 
the Indies with provisions and other necessaries, purchased 
from the people of the various provinces. He entered on his 
duties in June of that year, and continued to discharge them 
till April following. Seville was at that time the emporium of 
the commerce and wealth of the new world, the richest city 
in Spain, and the most distinguished for the cultivation of lite- 
rature and the arts ; and Cervantes might have hoped to obtain 
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there the consideration which he sought in vain amid the pomp 
of the court. 

The humble and precarious situation which poverty had 
obliged him to accept, he probably regarded as an opening 
to better employments, or as affording him the means to be- 
come informed of vacant offices in the Indies, and to ap- 
ply for them with better support and recommendations. In 
May, 1590, he addressed a memorial to the king, setting forth 
the services which he had rendered for twenty-two years with- 
out any return, and petitioning for one of the offices then va- 
cant in the Indies ; but the memorial was without effect, possi- 
bly owing to some imprudence on his part. He therefore 
retained the office of commissary, and continued in it during 
the years 1591 and 1592, discharging various commissions for 
supplying the galleys of Spain. 

In the exercise of these duties he visited most of the towns 
of Andalusia, whose roads, customs, and the most particular 
circumstances connected with them, he describes with the 
fidelity of an eye-witness, availing himself at the same time of 
all the subjects which could afford exercise to his peculiar hu- 
mor, and having always in view the improvement of men. An 
occurrence, which took place in Andalusia while he was in the 
province, and which Navarrete considers as the foundation of 
one of the adventures of Don Quixote, is so characteristic of 
the manners of the times, that we insert his account of it. 

At the close of the year 1591, St. Juan de Cruz died of a 
fever in his convent at Ubeda. Two of his admirers, Doiia Ana 
de Mercado, and her brother Don Luis de Mercado, who by 
the advice of the holy man had founded the convent of Sego- 
via, determined to attempt the transfer of his remains to their 
convent at every risk, without regard to the opposition, which 
might be expected from the people of Ubeda and the vicinity. 

Having obtained the permission of the vicar-general of the 
Carmelites, they despatched a person in whom they could 
confide, with the title of alguazil, to present himself to the prior 
of the convent of Ubeda, disinter the body, and bring it to 
Segovia with great secrecy and precaution. The commissioner 
entered the city of Ubeda by night, delivered his despatches 
privately to the prior, and while the members of the convent 
were asleep, opened the sepulchre, nine months after the in- 
terment had taken place, when the body was found in good 
preservation, and emitting a fragrant smell. It was thought 
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best, however, to defer the transfer for a while. Eight or nine 
months afterwards, about the middle of the year 1593, the 
alguazii returned, and finding the body more dry, though still 
fragrant, he put it into a sack for the purpose of concealnnent, 
and left the city at midnight, accompanied by a number of 
guards. To escape observation, he avoided the main road, 
and travelled through by-paths and desert tracts in the dead 
of the night. It is said, that while this pious robbery was 
executing, a member of the convent was awakened by a 
loud voice, exclaiming, ' Arise, for they are carrying off the 
body of the holy brother Juan de la Cruz,' whereupon he 
arose, and going to the church found the prior keeping guard 
at the door, who ordered him to say nothing of what he had 
discovered. It is also reported, that before the alguazii arrived 
at Martos, a figure suddenly appeared to him on a high crag, 
not far from the road, and exclaimed with a loud voice, 
* Whither are you carrying the body of the Saint ? leave it 
where you found it.' At which the algudzil and his companions 
were so alarmed, that their hair stood on end. A similar ad- 
venture happened to them on a plain, where a man suddenly- 
appeared, and asked them what they were carrying. They 
replied, that they had orders to keep it secret. But the man 
continuing his importunities, they were about to give him some 
money to get rid of him, when they found that he had disap- 
peared. Notwithstanding these obstructions, they continued 
their journey towards Madrid and Segovia. And the leader of 
the party afterwards stated, that several times during the 
journey, he had seen brilliant lights round the sack which con- 
tained the venerable relics. The boldness- with which this 
singular robbery was executed, the strange circumstances 
which accompanied it, and, more than all, the dispute which 
it immediately occasioned between the cities of Ubeda and 
Segovia, afforded subjects of never-ending gossip and exagger- 
ation to the Andalusians. 

No sooner were the facts of the case known in Ubeda, than 
the government of the city determined to apply to the Pope 
to obtain the restitution of the sacred remains. A complaint 
was accordingly preferred to Clement VIII. against the city 
of Segovia, whose cause was sustained by Don Luis de Mer- 
cado and his sister. After due examination, restitution was 
ordered by his Holiness ; but when the event of this singular 
suit was known in Spain, some persons of much influence in- 
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terposed to prevent the excitement which would attend the 
execution of the sentence, and the city of Ubeda was induced 
to compound for a part of the remains of the venerable man ; 
thus the devotion of both parties was satisfied, and their 
minds tranquillized. Navarrete considers this story as having 
given rise to the adventure of the dead body in the 19th 
chapter of the first part of Don Quixote, — Cervantes hav- 
ing been in Andalusia at the time when the circumstances took 
place, and of course having often heard them spoken of. 

Cervantes remained a number of years collecting money 
due to the government. About this time Clement VIII., at 
the solicitation of the king of Poland, canonized San Jacinto, 
on which occasion the Dominican convent of Saragossa cele- 
brated solemn festivals, accompanied with poetical contests, 
which had been announced through all the kingdom of Ara- 
gon, and the principal cities of the peninsula, especially at 
the universities of Salamanca and Alcala. On this occasion 
Cervantes gained a prize for a work in praise of the saint. 

In the year 1596, Cervantes became involved in the 
bankruptcy of a merchant named Simon Freire, who had re- 
ceived from him in Seville a part of the money which he 
had collected for the government, giving him, in return, an 
obligation to pay him the same sum in Madrid. Cervantes 
having made a representation of the case to the king, the 
money was recovered by the government from the effects of 
the bankrupt. This circumstance, and a distrust of the 
credit of the principal bondsman of Cervantes, led the gov- 
ernment to make a strict inquiry into his accounts, and an 
order was issued in September, 1597, requiring him to give 
security, that, within twenty days, he would present himself 
in Madrid, and pay the balance that should appear to be due 
from him. If he should fail to give such security, he was 
to be cast into prison, a treatment which the commissioners 
of the government often received, many instances being known 
of their having been arrested five, six and eight years after the 
settlement of their respective commissions, on account of the 
confusion in the Spanish finances, occasioned by the want of or- 
der and the great expenditures of the government. Cervan- 
tes was arrested in Seville, but as his debt was small, he was 
liberated on giving a proportionate security, and allowed to 
go and complete his account. We are ignorant of the result 
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of the proceedings, but it is certain that he remained in Seville 
at least during the year 1598. Philip II. died on the 13th of 
September in that year, and to honor his memory, the city de- 
termined to erect a magnificent tomb. On the 24th of No- 
vember, the obsequies commenced, at which the city, the au- 
diencia or court of justice, and the tribunal of the Inquisition 
assisted. On the following day assigned for the performance of 
the funeral service, so violent an altercation arose in the church 
between the andiencia and the Inquisition, on account of the 
president of the court having covered his seat with black cloth, 
that, notwithstanding the solemnity of the place and the occa- 
sion, excommunications were thundered forth by the Inquisition ; 
inconsequence of which the officiating priest retired to the vestry 
to conclude the mass, and the preacher, who was prepared to pro- 
nounce the funeral discourse, descended from the pulpit, leaving 
the courts, spiritual and temporal, in thei^r places till the hour of 
four in the afternoon, engaged in a warfare of protests and in- 
junctions. The marquis of Algaba at length succeeded in 
composing the tumult, the Inquisition recalled its denunciations, 
and an account of the whole affair was laid by both parties be- 
fore the king and council, that they might settle the points in 
dispute. The decision did not arrive until the close of De- 
cember, and on the 30th and 31st of that month the honors 
were repeated, all the preparations having remained suspended 
till that time. On this occasion the satirical humor of Cer- 
vantes displayed itself in a sonnet. These circumstances 
show that Cervantes resided at that time in Seville, where he 
employed himself in various agencies for persons of distinction. 
His long residence in that city led some of his contemporaries 
to suppose it his native place ; but though this opinion is in- 
correct, his great knowledge of its localities and of the man- 
ners, faults, prejudices and popular stories of the citizens, 
prove his great familiarity with it. Thence he drew the ma- 
terials for several of his tales, as, for instance, that of Rinco- 
nete and Cortadillo, two famous robbers, whose adventures oc- 
curred in the year 1369. 

The intercourse of Cervantes with the common people, 
which made him familiar with the manners of the rogues and 
idlers, and the rudest of the populace of a large city, did not 
prevent him from cultivating the friendship of the wise and 
learned, and the men of most reputation in the place. One 
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of these was Francisco Pacheco, a distinguished painter and 
poet, whose shop, says Rodrigo Caro, was the usual academy 
of cultivated genius in Seville, both native and foreign. This 
painter is known to have taken the portrait of Cervantes, as 
did also another painter and poet of Seville, named Don Juan 
de Jauregui. 

During the four years subsequent to 1598, there is no satis- 
factory information of the condition of Cervantes. It has been 
generally believed that he was imprisoned for a time in La 
Mancha, in consequence of the ill-feeling excited by the exe- 
cution of some commission with which he had been intrusted ; 
and while in prison he is supposed to have written the first part 
of Don Quixote. In Argamasilla, a town of La Mancha, 
tradition has even preserved the memory of a particular 
house, in which he is said to have been confined. If this im- 
prisonment did really take place, it may have been during 
the four years just mentioned. Various causes have been as- 
signed for it ; one of them is, that he attempted to collect from 
the people in the neighborhood of Argamasilla some arrears of 
tithes, due to the grand priory of San Jacinto ; another, that he 
employed the water of the Guadiana in turning a powder mill 
to the prejudice of the country people, who had used it for 
irrigating their fields ; another that he had addressed a biting 
jest to a lady, and thereby offended her friends, — but there 
is nothing known with certainty on the subject. Cervan- 
tes himself makes mention of Don Quixote having been 
commenced in prison, and from this circumstance and the 
silence of his enemies and rivals respecting the cause of his 
confinement, it is not probable that any dishonor was attached 
to it. 

Two years after the removal of the Spanish court to Valla- 
dolid, Cervantes went to reside in that place. The Duke of 
Lerma was then at the head of the government. He is said 
by some writers to have treated Cervantes with very little re- 
gard ; so that, finding his hopes of a compensation for his services 
continually disappointed, he ceased to make application for it, 
and employed himself during the rest of his life in various agen- 
cies and other business, and in writing new works, or in pre- 
paring for publication those which he had already written. 
These scanty resources, and the assistance which he afterwards 
obtained by means of his friends from enlightened patrons. 
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supported him during the remainder of his life. He lived in 
poverty, in the midst of the splendor of the court, behaving 
with great prudence and moderation, and always mentioning 
with respect those officers of the government to whom he al- 
luded in his printed works. 

Being about to publish the first part of Don Quixote, he 
sought to obtain the patronage of some man of high rank and 
reputation, and fond of literature, whose favor might increase 
the consideration of the work in the eyes of the public : and 
having obtained the royal license to print it on the 26th of 
September, 1604, he determined to dedicate it to the Duke of 
Bejar. There is a tradition that he was afraid that his book, 
purporting to contain the adventures of a knight errant, would 
be neglected by the more reflecting and better informed part 
of the community, and little esteemed by ordinary readers, who 
could not understand its delicate satire, and would be disappoint- 
ed in not finding there the marvellous stories to which they 
had been accustomed in books of chivalry. This is said to 
have been one of his reasons for wishing to dedicate the work 
to the Duke, whose high standing would bring it into notice 
and favor. It is a part of the same tradition, that the Duke, be- 
ing informed of the nature of the work, was unwilling to allow 
it to be dedicated to him, but that Cervantes, professing that 
he would be governed by his wishes, requested him only to 
listen to one chapter of the book ; the effect surpassed his 
hopes, for the audience were so delighted, that they would not 
allow the reading to stop till the whole work was finished, and 
loaded it with praises ; upon which the Duke willingly ac- 
cepted the dedication. 

It is supposed that Don Quixote, on its first appearance, 
was received with much neglect by the public ; and that Cer- 
vantes, knowing that it was misunderstood, endeavored to at- 
tract attention to its true character by an anonymous publica- 
tion called Buscapie, in which, pretending to criticise the 
work, he intimated that it was a satire full of instruction 
and entertainment, intended to put an end to the injurious hab- 
it of reading books of chivalry ; and that the personages and 
events, although fictitious, had some allusion to the character and 
exploits of Charles V. and of other persons who had charge of 
the affairs of the monarchy. Only a few copies of the Bus- 
capie were circulated, and none are known to be extant. The 
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fact of its appearance, however, is pretty well established. 
We cannot tell what effect it may have had in producing the 
popularity which Don Quixote soon attained. Four edi- 
tions at least were printed the same year (1605), in which 
the first appeared. These were soon followed by others in 
France, Italy, Portugal and Flanders. 

In addition to the ridicule cast upon the fables of knight er- 
rantry, the variety and nature of the adventures, episodes and 
incidents of the story, afforded a wide field for attacking the vices 
and prejudices most common in society. This collateral ob- 
ject Cervantes has pursued with great spirit and humor, and by 
allusions to recent personages or events, has increased the effect 
of the satire, although the chivalrous air, thrown over the whole, 
moderates the personality of the allusions. Voltaire consid- 
ers Don Quixote as modelled on the Orlando of Ariosto. 
Senor Rios thinks it an imitation of the Iliad. PeUicer finds 
more points of resemblance between the Spanish story and the 
Golden Ass of Apuleius. These vagaries led two Spanish 
scholars in Italy, under pretence, the one of criticising, the 
other of defending Cervantes, to amuse themselves with an 
ironical exhibition of parallel passages from the Spanish work 
and its supposed models. Thus the adventure of Mambrino's 
helmet was compared to the bringing of the divine arms to 
Achilles by Thetis ; the wedding of Camacho, to the funeral 
games in honor of Patroclus and of Anchises ; the wooden horse, 
on which Don Quixote achieved the adventure of the afflicted 
duenna, to the griffin steed of Ariosto ; the disenchantment of 
Dulcinea to the enchanted wood of Tasso, and so of the rest. 
In consequence of the general favor with which Don 
Quixote was received, the author was attacked by some wri- 
ters, who considered themselves as having been satirized in that 
work. The writers of romances of knight errantry, and their 
multitude of readers, saw themselves ridiculed with keen and 
elegant irony ; several poets were sharply criticised in the ex- 
amination of Don Quixote's library, and the dramatic writers 
were provoked by the freedom with which they were treated 
by Cervantes in the person of the canon of Toledo. The re- 
sentment of the offended parties gave rise to numerous attacks 
upon the Don Quixote and upon its author. A sonnet in de- 
preciation of Cervantes has been attributed to Lope de Vega, 
and another which attacks the writings of Lope has been as- 
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cribed to Cervantes ; but, in the opinion of Navarrete, there 
is no foundation for the supposition of such hostility between 
these distinguished men, who openly spoke of each other in 
the highest terras. 

Many literary men were attracted to Valladolid by the re- 
sidence of the court in that place. Among these was Diego 
de Haedo, who, having finished his history of Algiers in 1604, 
was soliciting a license to print it. As this work contains an 
account of some adventures of Cervantes, while in captivity, 
which the latter was on the point of giving to the world in his 
tale of the Captive, it was natural that they should compare 
their respective accounts, to avoid discrepancies. It may be 
inferred, that this was done, from the similarity of style and 
expression to be found in the two ; and Sarmiento, in con- 
firmation of this supposition, states, that he had heard from 
a brother of his order a tradition, that a Benedictine monk had 
assisted Cervantes in the composition of Don Quixote, — a 
story, which might have had its origin from the intercourse of 
Cervantes with Haedo. 

The 8th of April, 1605, was the birth-day of Philip IV. 
His baptism took place on the 28th of May, and on the 31st 
the queen appeared in public to attend the celebration of 
mass. The English ambassador, admiral Charles Howard, 
had arrived at Coruna on the 26th, with a train of six 
hundred Englishmen, to ratify a treaty, and was present 
at the baptism of the infant, and the appearance of the queen. 
These events were celebrated with magnificent festivals, bull 
fights, balls, masquerades, and mihtary exhibitions. After the 
ratification of the treaty, also, the English ambassador was 
splendidly entertained, and departed on the 17th of June. To 
preserve the remembrance of these celebrations, Cervantes 
was commissioned by the ministry to prepare an account of 
them, which he did to the general acceptation. 

Scarcely were these public rejoicings concluded, when a 
melancholy accident disturbed the tranquillity of Cervantes and 
his family. Among the followers of the court was a knight 
of Navarre, a member of the order of Santiago, named Don 
Gaspar de Ezpeleta, a lover of tournaments and of gallantry, 
who, on the night of the 27th of June, 1603, had an encoun- 
ter in the street with another person, was badly wounded, and 
calling loudly for aid, took refuge in the house in which Cer- 
vantes resided. His cries brought out a young man, the son 
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of Dona Luisa de Montoya, who also occupied apartments in 
the same house. Seeing the knight with his unsheathed 
sword in one hand, his shield in the other, and bleeding copi- 
ously, he called out to Cervantes, who had already retired to 
rest. The two carried him into the apartments of Dona Luisa, 
where he remained till his death. 

It appears from the testimony of the witnesses on the judi- 
cial examination of this affair, that the family of Cervantes 
then comprised his wife, his natural daughter, a girl of twenty 
years, his sister Dona Andrea, who was a widow, her daughter, 
an unmarried woman of twenty-eight years ; and another lady 
also, called his sister, who was a oeata (or woman devoted to 
works of charity), and was above forty years old. 

There was some evidence to show that Don Gaspar receiv- 
ed his wounds from a rival suitor of the daughter or niece of 
Cervantes, or of one of the other ladies lodged in the other 
apartments of the same house. On this account, several per- 
sons were put in prison, and among them Cervantes himself, 
his daughter, his niece, and his widowed sister. It is a part of 
Dona Andrea's testimony, when examined as to her brother's 
visitors, that some persons came to see him on account of his 
being accustomed to prepare writings and do other business, 
and that Mendez (one of the persons whose visits were inquir- 
ed into) had requested him to go to the kingdom of Toledo on 
business" connected with certain rents. From this, it would 
seem that Cervantes continued to employ himself in agencies as a 
means of supporting his family. Soon after, the prisoners were 
released, there being no evidence to prove them culpable. 

In 1606 the court returned to Madrid, and was followed 
thither by Cervantes. In the year 1608, the first part of Don 
Quixote was reprinted under his eye, with corrections, omis- 
sions and additions. 

Cervantes was now old, in straitened circumstances, perse- 
cuted by his rivals, neglected notwithstanding his services and 
his talents, and thoroughly experienced in the ways of men. 
Thenceforth he devoted himself to a retired and philosophical 
life, to literature and religious duties. He became a member 
of some of the religious associations which flourished at that 
period, under the patronage of Philip III., a prince of a devo- 
tional character, whose influence induced the principal cour- 
tiers and public ofiicers, and the most distinguished scholars 
and artists, to enter these fraternities. Cervantes was one of 
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the earliest members, having entered in April, 1609. His 
wife, and his sister Dona Andrea, also devoted themselves to 
religious exercises in the order of St. Francis, in June of the 
same year. 

The mutual love and esteem of Cervantes and Dona Andrea 
were uncomraonly strong and enduring. She was older than 
he, had given up her portion to aid in his ransom, and a 
few years after had also furnished for the same object a small 
sum, which she had collected for her own wants. She had 
been married three times ; and having survived all her hus- 
bands, Cervantes received her and a daughter by her first 
marriage into his family. They followed him to Seville, 
Valladolid and Madrid, and contributed by their labors to the 
support of the household. She died in October, 1609, aged 
sixty-five years, and was buried at her brother's expense. 

Meanwhile, Cervantes was laboring to prepare some of his 
works for publication. The principal was the collection of 
twelve tales, selected from a number which he had composed 
at various times, and which were the first originally written in 
Castilian. Two of thesf?", the Curioso Impcrtinente, and the 
Capitan Cautivo, he had already introduced into his Don Quix- 
ote. Finding these well received in Spain, and the former 
also translated into French, he was encouraged to publish the 
rest in 1613, dedicating them to the Count of Lemos. He 
called them I^emplares (exemplary), to indicate that their 
moral tendency was good, whereby they were distinguished 
from the greater part of the Italian tales. He says in his 
preface, that if he supposed they could awaken evil desires or 
thoughts in any reader, he would rather cut off the hand with 
which they were written, than give them to the public. In 
his dedication to the Count of Lemos, he says that he sends 
him twelve tales, which, if they had not been framed in the 
workshop of his invention, might compare with the best of 
their kind. 

The author's opinion of their merits was confirmed by that 
of the enlightened part of the public. Lope de Vega wrote 
some tales in imitation of these of Cervantes, but fell far short 
of his model. He also drew the plots of some of his plays 
from these stories, and others of the Spanish dramatic writers 
did the same. In one of these stories Cervantes shows bis 
superiority to the prejudices of the time, by ridiculing the pop- 
ular belief in witchcraft. 
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In his preface he says, that he is the first person who has 
written tales in the Spanish language, that the many other 
stories printed in Spanish are all translations, but that these are 
hrs own, not imitated nor stolen from any other man. Na- 
varrete considers these tales as still the most perfect of their 
kind in Spanish literature. 

About the middle of the year 1614, a continuation or sec- 
ond part of Don Quixote was printed at Tarragona by an ene- 
my of Cervantes, a writer of comedies, who had been offended 
by the critiques of Cervantes on the bad state of the Spanish 
theatre. This person, under the feigned title of the licentiate 
Alonso Fernandez de Avellaneda, had the audacity to publish 
his continuation of the work of Cervantes, in the life time 
of the latter, who had moreover lately announced a second part 
of the Knight's adventures, by his own hand, as on the eve of 
publication. Not content with this impudent assumption of the 
rights of Cervantes, he poured all sorts of abuse on him in his 
preface. When this production was published, Cervantes had 
made considerable progress with his own second part, so that 
it is not till the sixty-ninth chapter that he speaks of the work 
of Avellaneda, and then with great delicacy, so far as respects 
the personal abuse, but satirizing with much humor and ele- 
gance the literary defects of his rival. Nothing but the uni- 
versal celebrity of Cervantes and the notice which he bestowed 
on Avellaneda's work in his own, has given an interest to the 
inquiry, who was the person concealed under this name. Le 
Sage, in 1704, published in Paris a translation of the work 
with improvements of his own, and an edition of the ori- 
ginal was reprinted in Madrid in 1732, but it is too poor 
to attract much attention. Navarrete thinks that the impostor 
was a Dominican monk, a native of Aragon, and protected by 
the king's confessor, which he considers to be the reason of 
Cervantes' forbearance towards him. 

At the close of the year 1614, Cervantes published his 
Viage alPamaso, a poetical review of contemporary Spanish 
poetry, intended to reform the abuses which had crept into it. 
This was followed by an Adjunta al Pamaso, the object of 
which is much the same with that of the Viage, with the fur- 
ther view, however, of bringing his comedies before the public, 
and exposing the neglect of the players in suffering them to 
remain on his hands uncalled for. 

He afterwards applied to a bookseller to print some of 
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those comedies, and received for answer that he would gladly 
have done it, if he had not been assured by an author of note, 
that much was to be expected from the prose of Cervantes, but 
little from his verse. This mortified Cervantes exceedingly, as 
he was always very desirous of the reputation of a poet. He 
afterwards revised his pieces, negotiated anew with the book- 
seller, and in September, 1615, eight of his comedies and as 
many cntremeses were published. 

The public received these works with indifference, and the 
player^ did not perform them even after they were published. 
This is easily accounted for, since Lope de Vega had already 
inundated the stage, and many other ingenious writers were 
engaged in laboring for it. Cervantes himself does not seem 
to have had a high opinion of these productions, speaking very 
modestly of them in his preface, and promising to correct their 
faults in another comedy which he was preparing, under the 
name of El Engano a los ojos, but which never saw the light. 
In fact, they do not seem to have much merit, for Don Bias 
Nasarre, who reprinted them in 1749, is of opinion that Cer- 
vantes wrote them with the view of ridiculing the comedies of 
his time, and therefore carried to excess the faults of the style 
then in vogue ; and the Abbe Lampillas supposes that the 
printers maliciously prefixed the name and preface of Cervantes 
to these extravagant comedies, corresponding to the depraved 
taste of the age, having suppressed or completely metamor- 
phosed those which he actually wrote. No better proof, 
says Navarrete, could be given of the extravagance of these 
dramas, than the extravagant apologies made for them. A 
knowledge of the Spanish theatre of that period shows, that the 
faults of the comedies of Cervantes were common to all or the 
greater part of those which were then written and performed ; 
and various pieces by other writers, which he extolled as ex- 
cellent, abound with the same. The Numanda and El Trato 
de Argel, which he acknowledges, are sufficiently like the 
others to show the groundlessness of the suppositions just 
mentioned. 

His entremeses are of more value. These were originally 
short dramas or dialogues of a humorous character, introduced 
between the acts of comedies, when the latter were only dia- 
logues in the nature of eclogues ; but after the comedies had re- 
ceived greater extension and dignity, and kings, queens and oth- 
er eminent personages were introduced among the dramatis 
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persona, the name of entremeses was given to the old fashioned 
comedies which were confined to scenes from common life. 
Cervantes wrote a considerable number of thfem, but published 
only eight. These show a singular skill in portraying charac- 
ters and manners, a very natural tone of dialogue, and a keen 
perception of the extravagant and ridiculous, which might have 
made him the Moliere of his country, if he had devoted him- 
self to this branch of the drama. 

At this period Justus Poeticas, so called, were common in 
Spain, where they had been long established. These were 
poetical contests, perhaps in imitation of the tournament. One 
of these trials of skill took place in Madrid, in 1614, on the 
occasion of the beatification of Santa Teresa. On this oc- 
casion, poems in Latin and Spanish were recited before a large 
and distinguished audience. Cervantes took part in the con- 
test with a cancion, which was published in the selection of 
the pieces presented on this occasion. He obtained permis- 
sion to print the second part of Don Quixote in October, 
1615, having been induced to hasten the completion of the 
work by the appearance of Avellaneda's continuation. 

Cervantes dedicated the second part of Don Quixote to 
his patron, the Count of Lemos, and after setting forth the mis- 
erable state of his health, recommends to his notice the Per- 
siles and Sigismunda, a work which, in spite of his illness, he 
promised to complete within four months. It is a novel writ- 
ten, as the author professed, in imitation of the Theagenes and 
Chariclea of Heliodorus. This work was finished, as he had 
promised, by the spring of 1616, when the increasing severity 
of his illness interrupted his labors, and did not permit him 
to prepare either a dedication or a preface. Such was his 
condition on Sunday, the second of April, that, not being able 
to leave his house, he was admitted there into the third order 
of St. Francis, the habit of which he had assumed at Alcala, 
on the 2d of July, 1613, but as the nature of his illness ad- 
mitted of some intervals of alleviation, he hoped to obtain more 
radical relief by a change of air and of diet, and resolved to go 
to Esquivias, to visit the relations of his wife. Some days 
later, being convinced that little was to be expected from the 
change, and desirous to die at home, he returned to Madrid, 
in company with two friends. On the road, an incident oc- 
curred, which afforded him matter for the preface to his last 
work, and led him to give the only particular account which 
we possess of his illness. 
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As he and his companions were riding from Esquivias, they 
were accosted by a stranger, who called loudly to them 
to stop. They waited for him to come up, when he turned 
out to be a student, riding on an ass, and complaining that they 
travelled at such a rate that he could not overtake them to 
join their company. One of the party apologized, laying the 
blame on the horse of seiior Miguel de Cervantes, which was 
inclined to travel briskly. Scarcely had the student heard the 
name of Cervantes, whom he held in high esteem, though not 
personally acquainted with him, than he threw himself from 
his beast, and seized Cervantes by the left hand, expressing 
his admiration in passionate terms. Cervantes, who unex- 
pectedly found himself overwhelmed with praises, replied with 
the modesty and courtesy natural to him, embracing his ad- 
mirer and begging him to remount and travel in company with 
him. The student complied, and then followed the dialogue, 
which gives us an idea of the illness of Cervantes, and which 
he relates in the following terms. ' We drew our bridles a little 
tighter, and pursued our journey with a moderate pace, con- 
versing on my illness, when the good student immediately 
pronounced my fate, saying, this disorder is the dropsy, which 
all the water in the ocean could not cure, even though it were 
sweet and fresh. You must abstain, senor Cervantes, from drink- 
ing, but do not fail to eat, and this regimen will cure you with- 
out the aid of medicine. Many persons have given me the 
same advice, said I, but I cannot help drinking, as if I were 
born for nothing else; my life is drawing to a close, as I see by 
the rate of my pulse, which cannot continue to beat beyond 
the next Sunday. You have arrived just in time to make my 
acquaintance, but I shall have no opportunity to show my 
gratitude for the disposition which you have manifested towards 
me. By this time we had reached the bridge of Toledo, and 
I entered that way, while he took the direction of the bridge 
of Segovia.' Soon after this dialogue, which shows that Cer- 
vantes maintained the cheerfulness of his spirit to the borders 
of the grave, the violence of his disorder increased, and all 
hope being extinguished, he received extreme unction on Mon- 
day, the 18th of that month. 

Nevertheless, he preserved till the next day the serenity of 
his spirit, the power and fertihty of his imagination, and an af- 
fectionate remembrance of his benefactor, the Count of Lemos, 
who was expected soon to arrive from Naples, to take the 
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presidency of the council of Italy. As a last mark of his grati- 
tude, he dedicated to the Count his Trabajos de Persiles y 
Sigismunda, with a letter worthy, as Rios observes, of the 
attentive regard of all the grandees and scholars of the world, 
that the former may learn to be generous, the latter to be 
grateful. With equal serenity he made his will. He ordered 
that his body should be buried in the convent of the nuns of 
the Trinity. After having made these dispositions, and enjoined 
the performance of certain acts for the good of his soul, he died 
on the 23d of April, 1616. Shakspeare died on the same 
day. 

The only work of Cervantes, which can be called posthu- 
mous, is his Trabajos de Persiles y Sigismunda, printed at 
Madrid, in 1617. The same year editions were printed at 
Valencia, Pamplona, Barcelona and Brussels. In 1626, it was 
translated into Italian and printed at Venice. 

A portrait of Cervantes, painted in the reign of Philip IV., 
corresponds to the following description of his person in the 
preface to his Novelas. ' This man, whom you see with an 
eagle face, chestnut hair, open and easy countenance, bright 
eyes, a hooked but well proportioned nose, beard silvery, which 
less than twenty years since was golden, large whiskers, small 
mouth with few teeth scattered at random, of middling stature, 
complexion clear, rather light than dark, somewhat heavy in 
the shoulders and not very light of foot, — this man is common- 
ly called Miguel Cervantes de Saavedra.' 

Navarrete remarks in conclusion, that 

' If Cervantes is deserving of high regard for the fertility of 
his genius and the extent of his knowledge, he is not less worthy 
of esteem for his elevated virtues. He knew how, like a true 
Christian philosopher, to be religious without superstition, warm 
in his faith and worship without fanaticism, a lover of his country 
and his countrymen without prejudice, valiant in war without 
rashness, generous and charitable without ostentation, grateful 
for favors without servility, candid and thankful for just censure 
as much as for praise, moderate and indulgent towards his rivals, 
answering their satires and invectives with good temper ; in fine, 
he never prostituted his pen through favor or interest, nor ever 
used it but for the good and happiness of his fellow men, and 
was always ready to praise to a degree that did more honor to the 
goodness of his heart than the correctness of his judgment. 

' Such is the history of the life and writings^ of Miguel Cer- 
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vantes de Saavedra; of that illustrious Spaniard, who, having shed 
his blood for his country in war, adorned it in peace with writings 
equally instructive and delightful, left a splendid example of vir- 
tue in his private relations, and finished his life with the tran- 
quillity inspired by religion and Christian philosophy. If the 
mean passions of his contemporaries interrupted for a time the 
tribute of honor due to his elevated merit, the clouds which igno- 
rance and envy raised have disappeared with the ignorant and 
the envious, and the judgment of impartial posterity has spread 
the fame of Cervantes wherever civilization and the love of let- 
ters are to be found ; so that he is every where regarded as one 
of those remarkable men, whom Heaven sends on earth in favor 
to mankind, to console them for their sufferings, teach them the 
dignity of their nature, and enlighten and reform the world.' 



Art. II. — Education of the Deaf and Dumb. 

1. De I' Education des Sourds-muets de naissance, par M. 

Degerando,Membre de I'Institut de France, Administra- 
teur de I'Institut Royal des Sourds-muets, etc. etc. 2 
vols. 8vo. Paris. 1827. 

2. Troisieme Circulaire de I'Institut Royal des Sourds- 
muets de Paris, a toutes les Institutions de Sourds- 
muets de I' Europe, de V Amerique, et de I'Asie; — 
Paris, Septembre, 1832. 

3. Reports of the American Asylum for the Education 

and Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb, first to seven- 
teenth inclusive. Hartford. 

4. Reports of the New York Institution for the Instruction 
of the Deaf and Dumb, fifth to fourteenth, inclusive. 
New York. 

5. Encyclopedia Americana, Vol. IV. Article, Dumb and 

Deaf Philadelphia, 1830. 

' Fkance,' says the distinguished author of the work first 
cited above, ' we confess it with regret, with surprise, — has been 
last to see the public attention directed to the art of instructing 
the deaf and dumb.' With equal surprise, if not with equal 
regret, we may observe of our own country, that, while this 
interesting art has been actually in practice among us for nearly 
twenty years ; in the hands, too, of men distinguished for 



